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310 William and Mary Quarterly 

George Mason of Virginia. By Robert C. Mason, 1919. An address com- 
memorative of the launching of the S. S. Gunston Hall, at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, January, 1010. New York, Oscar Aurelius 
Morgner, Eighty La Fayette Street, MCMXIX. 

This is a very pretty publication in eulogy of one of the most re- 
markable men of his day. While the critical historian may demur to some 
of the claims put forward for him, there can be no doubt that George 
Mason was a man of incomparable integrity as a citizen and of the first 
order of ability as a statesman. His chief claims to fame rest undoubtedly 
upon his Declaration of Rights (miscalled "Bill of Rights,") and State 
constitution adopted by the Virginia Constitution in 1776. These papers 
while they do not of themselves give him the right to be called "the most 
notable Democrat in the world" do entitle him to the distinction of hav- 
ing proclaimed the rights of man and the organic law for a democracy 
better than any other person of his time. Jefferson's plans proposed at 
the same time to the convention, though they are by no means as tersely 
and succinctly drawn as Mason's, appear to breathe the spirit of democ- 
racy in what must be considered an equal degree of conviction. There 
can be no doubt, however, that in his passionate appeal to the heart of 
mankind in his Declaration of Independence Jefferson, and not Mason, 
won and deserved the title of the most "notable Democrat in the world." 
With these two great papers, the Declaration of Rights and the Virginia 
Constitution, Mason's constructive work began and ended. Plainly speak- 
ing, Mason, despite his splendid talents, had neither the industry that 
distinguished Jefferson nor the sense of personal sacrifice that dis- 
tinguished Washington. His unwillingness to assume public burdens, and 
his disposition to retire to the solitude of his farm, when the public 
needed him, cannot be condoned by pleas of modesty, and the consequence 
was that his fame is local rather than national. After all is said in praise 
of him he was singularly lacking in that energy of soul, which has marked 
the leaders of the world. The book has fine pictures of George Mason 
and of Gunston Hall. 



